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The Country 
Helen Winborne, 1916. 


The morning breaks o’er the hills so wide, 
The sunbeams play upon the floor, 
The happy birds peep in the door, 


All’s aglow, the wonders of nature abide 
In the country. 


The pure air the gentle zephyrs blow, 

And wave the new buds on the tree 

To send the perfume, fragrant, free, 

From house to house to let all know 
"Tis sweet country. 


"Tis there the woodland’s cooling shade 

Makes on the moss a cozy nook, 

And there a purling meadow brook 

Ripples on as the sunbeams fade— 
That’s the country. 


The hillsides, valleys, woods and fields 

Hold wonders both great and small; 

There’s none who can know them all, 

For great is the harvest which nature yields 
For the country. 


Sweet are the nights in careless slumber spent; 
The big-faced moon rides o’er the hills, 
And the whole earth with splendor fills, 
As if a tale of love was sent 
To the country. 


Soothing are the chants whispered o’er the land; 

Joyous bird choristers, insects and bees 

Sing praises in the canopied trees, 

Ah, happy are the dwellers of this strand, 
Peaceful country. 
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The Fate of the New Easter Bonnet. 
Kstelle Beale, 1920. 


At last, Saturday night found Miss Mirandy Jones adding 
the finishing touches to her new Easter bonnet. She had 
been working on it for two weeks and now the night before 
Easter she was finishing it. She was wondering if Cyrus 
Brown would admire it. This old deacon had been “flying 
around” Miss Mirandy for eight years, but his bashfulness 
would not allow him to ask the one important question that 
lay next to his heart. 

Cyrus, as was his custom, had called to see Miss Mirandy 
the very Saturday night that she began her bonnet. When 
he came in he found her diligently sewing, he asked her: 

‘What are you doing, Miss Mirandy? Making an Easter 
bonnet 2” 

“Why no, Cyrus,” she said emphatically. “The very 
idea of beginning an Easter bonnet on Saturday night.” 

‘“Please pardon the inquiry, Miss Mirandy. I didn’t mean 
to be inquisitive. I suppose I merely mentioned it as I 
noticed some in the milliner’s window as I came up. I 
thought they were real pretty, especially one trimmed in red 
and green,” he replied, with emphasis on the red and green. 

He talked on in his usual manner about his farm and the 
news of the town until ten o’clock. During all this time 
Miss Mirandy was trying to recollect every piece of red and 
green trimming she had. 

‘That night after Cyrus had gone without a single endear- 
ing word, she picked up the bonnet and began over again. 
are Mirsude continued to work on her bonnet faithfully 
for two weeks. She had prepared supper earlier than usual 
tonight in order to finish her bonnet as nearly as possible 
before Cyrus made his Saturday night call. At eight 
o'clock he came and Miss Mirandy wished to herself that 
he had waited a little longer. She did not want him to see 
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the bonnet because she wanted it to be a surprise for him 
the next day. 

“Hello, Miss Mirandy,” he said when he came in. “Are 
you ready for Easter, and have you a new bonnet for to- 
morrow 2?” 

“What do I want with a new bonnet, Cyrus?” she re- 
plied. “There is no one to admire it.” 

“Now Miss Mirandy, don’t say that. You know I always 
admire the things you wear.” 

They talked on until ten o’clock and then he left with 
“a happy Easter to you.” It took Miss Mirandy until 
eleven o’clock to finish the bonnet which she carefully laid 
in a box to await Sunday. 

She thought that she would get up early the next morn- 
ing, but not being accustomed to sitting up so late, she over- 
slept herself and the sun was shining brightly when she 
awoke. She could hear the wind howling and sweeping 
through the trees and she thought how cold the walk to 
church would be. There were so many things to do before 
she could start. One consolation was that she had prepared 
her Sunday dinner on Saturday, but after all she would 
be late in starting because it was so late when she awoke. 

At last all the work was finished and she began dressing. 
Her dress was made of brown poplin, trimmed with black 
collar and cuffs. She thought it was very pretty and looked 
especially well with her large red roses and wide green rib- 
bon. “Just enough bright color,’ she thought happily. 
“Cyrus has real good taste for a man.” As she put on her 
bonnet and hurriedly looked into the mirror for the last 
time she thought to herself, “Why surely he will ask me 
today.” | 

She carefully closed and locked every door. As she 
passed through the gate she glanced back at the house and 
thought how much happier it would be there if only she 
and Cyrus were married. 

She had hardly left the house when much to her surprise 
she realized that in her haste she had forgotten to pin on 
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her bonnet. For a moment she thought of going back, but 
then she said, ‘“I’ll be too late for church.” Consequently 
she was forced to hold on her bonnet with one hand and 
with the other she caught up her long brown skirt to keep 
it from trailing in the dust. 

Almost half a mile from home she met Sallie Simpkins, 
one of her neighbors, coming from milking. 

“Why good morning, Mirandy,” said Sallie. “You sure 
do have on a pretty bonnet.” 

“Do you like it, Sallie?” she said, smilingly. 

“Tt certainly is stylish, Mirandy. I wish I had one just 
like it.” 

“Yes, I like it very much too, but the wind blows so hard 
I can hardly keep it on as I left in such a hurry I forgot 
to pin it on.” 

“T hope you will have a nice Easter and I am sure your 
bonnet will be the prettiest there,” she said as she went to- 
wards the house. 

Her way led over a small branch, the only way to cross it 
was to walk a “foot-log,” a round poll worn slick by many 
passers. To balance herself in crossing she let go her skirt 
but still held to her bonnet and edged sideways along the 
pole. When she was about half way over there came a 
strong gust of wind which almost unbalanced her. To save 
herself she involuntarily let go her bonnet to steady herself 
with her hands. In a moment her bonnet was lying in the 
water at the bottom of the branch. She went across and sat 
down on a log. She sadly watched the brilliant roses color the 
slowly moving water while she wept, “Oh, my new Easter 
bonnet, that Cyrus did not see!” 
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The Legal Status of Woman in North 
! Carolina 


Louise C. Vann, 718. 


The position of woman before the law is a subject not al- 
ways clearly understood. It needs more thorough explana- 
tion, for the question of the rights of woman is being dis- 
cussed the world over. But to appreciate the present con- 
ditions of woman and to see what steps forward she has 
made let us see the evolutionary process through which she 
has passed. | 

Tracing history on through the Egyptian, Babylonian and 
even Hebrew periods we find woman, when she is mentioned 
at all, regarded only as a slave; she had no rights, no means 
of protection and no means of self support. 

As we pass over those dark records we draw a sigh of 
relief as we come to Greek history. Surely in that country 
that worshipped grace, dignity and beauty, three words 
that characterize the ideal woman, one should expect to find 
her duly recognized. But instead of a Utopia for a woman 
ws see her the doll and slave of her husband. She was even 
debarred from enjoying her country’s matchless architec- 
ture and literature. She was believed to be a weak, deceit- 
ful, treacherous being and a curse to mankind. Only in 
Sparta did woman have any voice in affairs, and then it 
was only that she might rightly influence her son, in order 
for him to protect the state, and in no way to improve her 
low position. 

In Rome we find her for the first time having any rights. 
For a time she was almost independent. The first century 
following the Christian era showed a marked advance in 
her educational and legal rights. She had no vote but was 
allowed free public expression of opinion. Gradually wo- 
man lost these rights and by the time of the early Middle 
Ages we find her bound down by legal rights with no voice 
in anything. 
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Woman with the early Germanic and Frankish tribes 
held a position of supreme importance; she held property 
and had similar rights with man. She was allowed to hold 
any office a. man held. 

As late as the eighteenth century woman was still to most 
men an inferior being, incapable of feeling and education. 
Rosseau, the great French educator, expressed the almost un- 
iversal opinion in saying “An educated woman is a plague to 
her husband, her children, her servants and to everyone.” 

But a change was at hand; the revolt for political and 
educational freedom and equality for woman began about 
the end of the eighteenth century. Stung by injustice, wo- 
man started the movement for freedom in England. The 
struggle began in America early in the 19th century. In 
this new movement woman’s attention was first called to 
education. She realized that being educated she was enabled 
to compete with man to a better advantage. 

Let us examine more closely the property rights of wo- 
man. North Carolina in this present day as contrasted 
with those of the day not so long past when she had none, 
remember that the term woman here applies to married 
women; her unmarried sister always had considerable free- 
dom, especially in the later centuries. Until a few years 
ago the statute of Henry VIII which declared that “no mar- 
ried woman, (femmes mertes) infant, idiot nor person of 
non-sane memory could devise property by will” was the 
law in North Carolina. Think of it, fortunate men, we 
women who are your equals in every respect are living in 
this civilized and Christianized land of ours, being until 
lately classed as infants and idiots in the distribution of 
property. The boasted 


“Land of the free, 
And the home of the brave!” 


Chivalry, chivalry, thou art a misnomer and private vir- 
tue! 


But in this enlightened day when religion and education 


Ce a 
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are doing so much for woman, old customs and forms have 
to be abandoned before the progressive spirit of public sen- 
timent, until now woman in North Carolina is almost eman- 
cipated ftom legal disabilities. 

She can now make her will at any time and in any way 
she may desire. She doesn’t have to say to “James,” her 
husband, ‘Will you consent for me to make my will?” but 
she can say to him, “Jim unless you treat me well and be a 
pretty boy, I will make my will and disinherit you, even 
to the right of courtesy in my land.” 

Prior to the adoption of the constitution of 1868 in our 
state an improvident or vicious husband could defeat his 
wife of dowry by alienation, but since 1868 she has been 
entitled to her dower right in all the lands of her husband 
that he might die seized of during coverture, unless she had 
joined in with him in alienation, and her private examina- 
tion as prescribed by law. The law so far has been relaxed 
until now woman in North Carolina has almost undisputed 
sway and control of her own separate real estate. 

As a matter of defence and justice to her husband, woman 
permits him as her agent sometimes to control her property, 
look after the rents and profits, but this is only courtesy to 
him, not because she must. There is now but one limita- 
tion or bar to her absolute control: she cannot convey her 
real estate without consent of her husband. Against this 
bar she does not protest and especially since he cannot con- 
vey his real estate and deprive her of her right of dower 
without her written consent. 

Perhaps no branch of the law has been more fruitful of 
litigation since 1868 than have woman’s rights in regard 
to her personal property. 

The great question has in different plans, presented itself 
to our Supreme Court many times within the last forty years, 
and in most eases has been settled by a divided court. Per- 
haps Chief Justice Walter Clark has delivered more dis- 
senting opinions upon this than has any other Supreme 
Court Judge upon our point of law and each opinion has 
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tended more and more to the liberation of woman, until 
now the rigid wall of law as to her rights, which were laws 
during the 12th to 16th centuries, have been almost entirely 
relegated to the crude ages from which they came. Under 
the common law a wife was generally incapable except in a 
few special cases of contracting a personal obligation even 
with the consent of her husband; but as civilization ad- 
vanced the rigid wall was greatly relaxed by the courts of 
equity and later in most of the states by statistics ; the doc- 
trine of the common law as to the abilty of a married wo- 
man to contract has been either abrogated or greatly modi- 
fied. Even up to recent years this law was that no woman 
during coverture shall be capable of making any engagement 
in the value of an executory contract, by which her statu- 
tory, real or personal estate is to be charged in equity, with- 
out the written consent of her husband. But when the 
consideration is for her necessary personal expense, or for 
the support of the family or when it is necessary in order to 
pay her anti-nuptial indebtedness, she may so change such 
real or personal estate without such consent of her hus- 
band. 

Judge Clark, in a dissenting opinion, said that “In a 
barbarous age, woman was a slave or chattel and hence her 
property, and especially her chattels, passed to her master 
upon marriage and with her the right to chastise her, which 
idea still survived until a late day. But in proportion as 
civilization has progressed we have gotten away from a 
legal classification, which placed woman in the same eate- 
gory with infants, idiots, lunatics and convicts. 

The constitution of 1868 took married women out of that 
class by providing that, “The real and personal property of 
any female in this state, after marriage shall be and re- 
main the sole and separate estate and property of such fe- 
male, and may be devised and bequeathed, and with the as- 
sent of her husband conveyed by her as if she were unmar- 
ried.” “And recent legislation has removed even the stigma 
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of the survival of the idea of any age which demands a mar- 
ried woman non sui juris.” 

In another recent case the doctrine of woman’s freedom 
to dispose of her personal property as if she were unmarried 
is again declared to be the law of our state. In still another 
case our Supreme Court has just held that woman was no 
longer a slave, and that since the act “which gave married 
women the right to control in real estate as if single” carries 
with it perhaps the right to recover earnings in occupation 
elsewhere than in her household duties; and damages for 
injuries and for physical and mental suffering. Not only 
have legal rights been given to woman, as to the government 
of her own property in accordance with the broad age in 
which we live, but her personal rights have kept pace with 
her property rights, until now the law recognizes the wife 
to be the husband’s equal and loving companion, and not 
his slave and chattels as in the Dark Ages. In an early Re- 
port, the 60th, it was held “that it was the husband’s duty 
to make the wife behave herself, and to thrash her if neces- 
sary,’ and in the 61st Report our Supreme Court sustained 
the charge of the judge below that a man had a right to 
whip his wife with a switch no larger than his thumb, and 
this was approved in other cases,” but ten years later the 
Supreme Court over-ruled the numerous decisions to the 
effect, saying that “the courts have advanced from that bar- 
barism.” 

Thus passed away forever the vested rights of the hus- 
band to thrash his wife with a whip no larger than his 
thumb. 

As late as 1886 the Supreme Court held that a husband 
could wantonly and maliciously slander the good name of 
his wife with impunity, or assault and beat her provided he 
inflicted no permanent injury upon her. But in 1908 the 
court over-ruled this opinion and since that time no man 
in North Carolina has had legal authority to slander or 
maltreat his wife and this passed away forever, another 
barbarous and iniquitous legal discrimination against wo- 
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man. fPetruchio’s theory in “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
that a wife is but the chattel of her husband is no longer 
the law in North Carolina. She is now legally free. 

Why should she not be? Is she not capable of self-govern- 
ment.’ To her freedom and legal emancipation these causes 
can be ascribed: first, to the adoption of the constitution in 
1868 which gave to her inalienable rights, theretofore un- 
known to the jurisprudence of the civilized world; second, 
to the peerless jurist, versatile writer, upright and Christian 
Judge Walter Clark, Chief Justice of North Carolina. He 
has ever championed the cause of woman and acted as a 
breakwater against the wrongs and legal oppressions of wo- 
man. By cogent reasoning in his unanswerable dissenting 
opinion he has shaped and formed public sentiment to his 
way of thinking until the whole judiciary of the state has 
caught the contagion of his sense and now from every bench 
comes forth the edict, woman is free and shall have her legal 
rights. The railroads and other public service corporations 
may hate Judge Clark but the women of North Carolina owe 
him a great debt of gratitude. They should ever love him and 
sing his praises, for he has made it possible that women, 
like men, “may rise on stepping stones of their dead selves 
to higher things.” 
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Traditions of a Murfreesboro Graveyard 
Mary Lineberry, 1919. 


Just beyond a ravine west of the college is a graveyard 
which is in itself a curiosity on account of its many pecu- 
liarities, but it is of double interest to us when we hear all 
the mysterious tales circulated about it. The most promi- 
nent grave, that of an old man, is covered with a cement 
slab on which is engraved this unusual epitaph: 

“Hark! hear you not that footstep dread 
That shakes the earth with thundering tread? 
"Tis Death! Eternity! 

Underneath this is the date which is: “Died 1860 or 
thereabouts.” Around this grave is a small iron fence en- 
closed by a larger brick one with an iron gate which is al- 
ways locked. Just back of this is the grave of his wife 
enclosed in a separate fence. On each of the four corners 
of the fence are hollow pyramids of steel. Around these 
two fences are several graves unmarked which are said to be 
those of his slaves; an unusually small one which is said to 
be his dog’s and a very large one said to be that of his 
favorite horse. 

There are many stories concerning this strange place and 
no one is able to separate the truth from tradition. The 
statement is very well founded that he had the arrangements 
made for his funeral several years before his death. This 
accounts for the “thereabouts” on the grave. Tradition adds 
that his coffin was kept in his barn to keep the slaves from 
stealing his corn and to be handy when he needed it. Some- 
times he would have it brought in, and then, after sending 
everyone from the room, he would get in the coffin to try it. 
It is said that on one occasion he got in and could not get 
out. He had to stay for some time before he could get any 
help. His tomb as well as his coffin was prepared before 
he died and under his own direction. It is certain that he 
left instructions that he be turned facing the west instead 
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of the east as is the custom. He was an infidel and had his 
gun buried with him saying he intended to shoot the devil 
when he came after him. The pyramids on the posts of the 
fence contain thimbles and other sewing material for he 
thought that he would come back and live on earth with his 
wife and she would need these things in order to be happy, 
as she was very fond of sewing. 

The other more interesting but perhaps less true story is 
contained in a little book of sketches written by a former 
resident of this town. According to this he was a miser 
and kept his money in an old red house near the graveyard. 
He had his grave made to look as horrible as possible and 
all the funeral rites done to make people believe he was 
dead. Then he would go to this old red house and guard 
his treasure. If anyone ventured to visit it he put on a 
shroud and, acting as a ghost, soon frightened them away. 
Thus it was not long before everyone left him in peace with 
his treasure. 

Truth and fiction alike point to the fact that this strange 
old man wanted to be left to sleep quietly and in the man- 
ner of his own planning. It is singular irony of fate that 
his grave should have become a favorite trysting place of 
giggling school girls. We can almost believe that he turns 
over in his grave under insult of their curious eyes. 
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Spring 
Leola McCullers, 1919. 


The gentle Spring! Ah, yes, ’tis here, 
And when its gracious step drew near, 
Cold winter fled in gloomy shroud, 
And bore away the stormy cloud. 


The flowers from their darkened beds, 

Have heard Spring’s call and raised their heads, 
And the daffodils, of golden hue, 

Have opened their cups to bear the dew. 


Ob, how our merry hearts will sing 

To hear again the wild clear ring 

Of a songster’s note in the treetop tall, 
And then in return the mate’s eall! 


And soon the South, with sunshine true 
~ On its velvet hills, from skies so blue, 
Will be a scene where joys resound, 
Since flowers and buds in Spring abound. 
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The Perfectness of an Imperfect Day 
Inez Benthall, ’17. 


It was the day of the season, the day when the great ball 
game was to be played between Tucker College and the 
University of Tennessee. 

Tucker College was a co-ed. school and great excitement 
reigned on campus and in the buildings all during the 
morning. Groups of girls eagerly and anxiously talking 
of the coming event could be seen in every direction. As 
for the boys, they were on the field getting the last practice 
before the game. 

Jeanette Gregory was not with the crowd as was her 
custom, but nervously walked up and down the long veran- 
da. Occasionally she would cast an anxious look over her 
shoulder as if expecting some one. In her hands she ab- 
sent-mindedly twisted a small piece of paper and after 
seeing no one behind her, she slowly opened and read for 
the seventh time: 


I will not play for your sake but for the sake of my college. Bob 


That morning just after breakfast Bob had met Jeanette 
in the hall and seeing no teacher in sight had approached 
her cautiously and said: 

“Jean, will you use my ticket to the game this afternoon ? 
T am sorry I can’t go with you but will see you after the 
game.” 

“Pm sorry, Bob, but I have an engagement with Frank.” 

“Are you going with Frank Jefferson ?” 

“Yes, what of it? 

“It’s not that I don’t want you to go with any of the other 
fellows, Jean, but you know he is not the sort of fellow 
you want for a friend.” 

Instantly Jeanette’s temper arose and sarcastically she 
replied : 

“Robert Lynn, I am just as capable of choosing my 
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friends as you and since you think I am not I guess I am 
not worthy of your friendship any longer.” 

“Well, if you go with him I shall not play in the game.” 

“Very well, then you'll not play.” 

For an instant Bob could not realize what had happened. 
A feeling of resentment, then anger possessed him and go- 
ing hastily to his room he told his room-mates that he would 
not play. 

“But Bob, you know that the game depends entirely 
upon you. If you do not play the game will be lost and the 
championship with it.” 

“I don’t care what is lost. I am not going to play.” 

Saying this he took up a magazine as if to end the con- 
versation. ) 

During this conversation, another of quite a different 
nature was taking place out on the ball field. The boys 
were passing the ball impatiently between them when sud- 
denly, “Why in the deuce doesn’t Bob come on,” yelled 
Frank Jefferson. 3 

“By Jove, Frank, to hear you talk one would hardly know 
that you have been on pins for the last half hour since you 
know who is detaining him.” 

“But you know if he does not play the game is lost. Even 
if he is our star player he can’t afford to neglect to practice, 
and certainly not this morning,” replied Frank. 

“He’s a lucky fellow, I think, to succeed in getting such 
a splendid girl as Jean Gregory interested in him. Why if 
she would even look at you, you’d cut out foot ball forever,” 

“Why I should say he would, and as for Bob, I don’t 
blame all the girls for getting crazy over him for he cer- 
tainly puts all of us in the shade when it comes to looks, and 
please tell me who is more of a favorite with all the students 
and faculty, too, than he is,” spoke up one of Bob’s staunch 
admirers. 

“Well, it’s no use for them to get so crazy over him for 
he has clearly shown that Jean is his preference, and even 
though you would never think from her actions that she 
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cares a straw for him, I really believe that her indifference 
is assumed and that she admires Bob more than any of the 
other fellows.” 

“When did you get to be such a friend of his 2” 

“When he loaned me that ten spot the time I went broke 
and my allowance not due in two weeks.” 

“Well, this is not playing ball. Come on and let’s find 
Bob,” spoke up Frank. | 

At this suggestion they started to his room but were met 
at the door by Bob’s room-mate with the words: 

“Bob says he is not going to play this afternoon.” 

“Not going to play!!! Well, what in thunder does he 
think we are going to do? Where is he 2” 

They crowded around him, begging and persuading him 
to reconsider, but he positively refused. Some of the bolder 
ones asked his reason for not playing but on that subject 
he remained silent and edged out of the crowd. Seeing that 
their pleas were useless they resorted to the last means. 

“Tl tell you what boys, let’s go to Jean and ask her to 
persuade Bob to play. You know she has more influence 
over him than all of us,” was suggested. 

“Just the thing! Come on,” was heard from all sides. 

Although it caused a great downfall of her pride Jeanette 
wrote Bob 

If you won’t play for anything else, please play for my sake. Jean. 


Bob read the note carefully over and over and finally 
wrote the words which Jeanette had read so many times and 
which had caused a shadow to be cast over her long antic- 
ipated pleasure. 

The game was over and the championship won. All the 
students had gathered in the reception hall to entertain in 
honor of their great victory. All was merriment within 
and Bob at the first opportunity slipped out on the veranda 
to escape “that miserable lot of nonsense” as he called the 
praises showered upon him by all. ATI he wished was to be 
alone and thing over the happenings of the day. The thought 
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uppermost in his mind was whether or not he should go to 
Jean and beg her pardon for his hasty actions of that morn- 
ing. For some time he thought then exclaimed to himself: 
“By George, ll not do it. Jean was in fault. I didn’t 
do a thing to make her get so mad.” 

But just as he said this, from somewhere a soul-thrilling 
voice began to sing— 

Jean, my Jean. 


Jean, sitting alone in the shadows was thinking how un- 
happy she was and how happy she might have been had 
she been more reasonable with Bob. Suddenly she glanced 
up and her two brown eyes, wide with astonishment, looked 
squarely into the deep blue ones of Bob’s, who was coming 
directly towards her. Not a word was said but dropping 
down into the seat beside her he waited until the last note 
of the song had died away then turning to her said: 

“Jean, I won the game for the college, but I won my- 
self for you!” 
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The White Canoe 
Helen Williams. 


“And she’S gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, 
Where all night long, by a fire-fly lamp, 
She paddles her white canoe.” 


It was an interesting trip for us up the Dismal Swamp 
Canal. To think we were passing through the heart of a 
960,000 acre swamp land—a great sinking coal mine, that 
may furnish power a thousand years hence, were facts to 
stir the imagination. 

The canal itself, being higher than the old Elizabeth, is 
held in place by locks. The quiet splash of its ripples as they 
sped away from the sides of our little boat was the only noise 
that broke the stillness of the evening. 

Once we stopped at Wallaceton for a day and night’s 
hunt in the swamp. This is the land of the white pine, 
opossum, raccoon, squirrel and bear. The density of the 
woods renders the building of roads almost impossible 
through the swamp and, because of this fact, one can scarcely 
wander through the forest and back again without having 
made a short journey long—so likely is he to become 
lost in the forest. We saw the woods were aglow at night 
with a continuous fire burning four or five feet below the 
ordinary surface. A two mile tramp through the trackless 
swamp brought us to the ditch that led to Lake Drummond. 
This ditch was surveyed by George Washington. The scen- 
ery was beautiful. The branches that almost met over our 
heads hung with clusters of unripe grapes while flowers 
fringed the banks. 

We secured the services of an old darkey to take us up 
the stream and it was from him that we gathered the story 
of the “White Canoe.” He seemed to know every nook and 
corner of the swamp. Here and there was a hollow, a 
stump, a patch of reeds or marshy place, that was the spot 
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upon which a ’coon or bear had been entrapped and killed 
in his hunting days. 

As we neared the lake, the old man seemed to grow sad; 
his face changed so completely that we began to think that 
our jolly friend of an hour ago was either sick, or else 
fatigued from his steady rowing. One of the party ventur- 
ed to ask: 

_ “Why, uncle, aren’t you tired 2” 

“Nor,sar, Boss, I ain’t tord. I’s jes memberin’. Seem 
to me it ain’t mor’n yistid’y when de chile lef’ home.” 

“What child ?’ we asked, almost in concert. 

“Why sar, ain’t you neber hear "bout de lady an’ de far- 
fly lamp er de Dismal Swamp ?” 

We confessed our ignorance, greatly, we observed, to our 
friend’s disgust, but sought to raise his opinion of us by 
telling him that we were from a distant state and this was 
our first trip up the canal. We would be very much de- 
lighted, however, to learn all we could of this country and 
of the lady of whom he spoke. After much groaning and 
many scarey looks around the edge of the woods that skirted 
the banks of the ditch, he at last began, his voice dropping 
almost to a whisper at times: 

“Well, sar,” said he, ‘’Twas er way back fo’ de wah, I’s 
*bout high es dat boy or higher, (pointing to one of our party, 
a boy of almost fourteen years) when Marse Rosswell brung 
a new hoss one night, an’ tole me to tell Jake t’ take de hoss 
to de stable and feed ’im, for he wus fur Marse Ross. He 
"us de young Marse and a mighty fine gen’man. I sutenly 
miss date boy in my life. Well, dat night atter I got back 
from de stables, Marse Ross ses to me: ‘Zekie, I won’st to 
tell you a secr’t.’ 

“TI sided up to him. He ’us al’ays tellin’ me secr’ts dem 
days. He older me and knowed a sight of ’m. So he tell 
me: ‘Zekie, I got a secr’t to tell you boy. I’s got a sweet- 
heart cross de cunnal (dat Miss ’Lizabeft) and she love me, 
too. She is purty as a peach and I gwine mar’y her if my pa 
desenharit me ( I tho’rt he mighty big fool to gib up dat 
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hoss for a gal, doe I didn’t say so), and I want’s you to take 
dis note down to Miss ’Lizabeft tonight and bring me wurd 
what she say, and den you go and get in me baid and stay 
dar tel I come home.’ | 

“Well, I tuck de note and brung him word dat Miss 
‘Lizabeft do what he say, dat is, meet him by de cunal 
bank, down by de reed patch. But, stead er gittin’ in he 
baid and ans’in’ if he pa call, I slip ’hind de reeds and 
listen, cause I didn’t want to get mix up in no projeckin’ 
ob Marse Rosses. Miss ’Lizabeft was dar sho’ nuf when he 
cum up, ’n I hear him tell her, how dat his pa wuz mad ’cause 
she a po’ gal and how his pa gwine desenharit him if he 
mar’y her and how Missis cried when his pa draw he sow’d 
and slap he hand on he volver, but he don’t car’, he say, 
fer he lob her better den he do his life and he gwine mar’y 
’er or die. 7 

“Den she ery and say, No, he ain’t! 

“He swar he will or bust. But he cain’t ’swade ’er. 
Seems like she worse sot gin it dan ole Marse. Doe she 
love him to def, doe. She say she neber gwine ruin his 
currer. Dat she hain’t got unffin’ ’ doubt hits ’er purty face 
and dat’l soon fade. 

“De talked on tel most midnight and he kiss ’er good-by 
and he tell ’er he win ’er yet and den he start home. 

“I tuck a nigh cut and get dar fus and get in his baid 
and tole him when his pa call fer him to go wid him huntin’ 
dat night I tole his pa I feel sick, and when he ax me what 
de matter, I tole ’m, I got a misery in me back an’ den he 
cide h won’t go nuther, 

“Well, dis wuz, say Chusd’y and Frid’y Marse Ross wint 
fishin’ and huntin’ and ’oudn’t take nobody wid ’ m, ’cause 
he say perfer’d to be by hisself. He ain’t come home dat 
night, so we got de neighbors and sarch de woods and lake 
next day an’ den fer two weeks er mo’. We drag de lake 
from side to side but couldn’t find no sign of ’m. 

‘Bout dark at de end of de fus week, my heart ’bout to 
sink in me seem like. I slip’d ’eross de cunal over to Miss 
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’Lizabeft house “lowin’ dat she could gib us some light- 
ment on Marse Ross disapearment. She see me comin’ an’ 
she slip down de paft ’lowin’ I brung ’er ’noder note. But 
when she see how pale I is, she know sup’um de matter, so 
she drop down on a root.an’ ax me ¢? tell er what de matter. 

“I tell ’er ain’t she heard ’bout de young Marse don’ los’ 
Sat’d’y—an’—an’ don’t she know whar he is, and de neigh- 
bors dun sarch de whole swamp from Norf Caroliny to 
Ferginy and ain’t found no har nor hide ob ’m. Den 1] 
bust out crying.’ She don’t ery doe. She say his pa sont 
him away an’ put out dis lie. 

She rar and she pitch. I neber seed a gal so game. I be- 
lieve she’d a tore old Marse to pieces if she’d a got ’m. I 
try to pass’fy’er and tell ’er dat Missus tuck her baid but she 
think it all put on. 

“I lef’ er soon arter dat and den she h’ard de news from 
all de neighbors dat he sho’ nuf los’ and she turn de uder 
way. She cry an’ she pray. Missus send fur ’er, but she 
don’ go. She got no sense t’all. Don’t know a word dey tell 
’er—and one night she gone and all de neighbors stop look- 
in’ fer Marse Ross and ’gin lookin’ fer her. 

“She was gone sarchin’ for Marse ’tel she loss ’er sense. 
De ain’t no body whar can find ’er, nuther. She scape all 
de sarchers. — 

“Dey all say in de night you could see her white cunnu 
wid a ball of fire in front and she settin’ in dar rowin’ up 
and down de lake, her face es white es er speret and ’er 
clothes nigh tore off’n ’er. But jes as soon as any one come 
nigh to it’ it wanish like de mist fo’ de sun, and it ’pear in 
nuther part ob de lake, sarchin’ an’ sarchin’ fur de speret 
ob de young Marse all de time. 

“Well, de ole Marse an’ de Missis do all dey can fur her 
fambly. De ain’t neber ferget dey let dey gal go stracted 
’*bout Marse Ross and get lost. Ole Missus tell dem dat 
dey lost dey son too—doe de ain’t los’ em. Po’ folks ’bound to 


see jes like dey do. . 
‘“Howsoever dis place ain’t neber bin de same arter dat. 
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Sperets walk here constant, an’ doe I ain’t neber see ’m, des 
dem dat is. Some time dey togedder, some time she jes 
by her sef, rowin’ fust one place den ‘nur, sarchin’ and 
sarchin’. fe 

“Dey got ’bout her sot down in a book and study ’m in de 
uniwersity de tell me and writ po’try on er and sich. 
Doe, de say you has to do some high larnin’ fo’ you get to 
dat co’se.” 

Suddenly a musk-rat splashed into the water and Uncle 
Zekiel gave a jump that almost capsized our boat. We 
laughed but the old darkey still would have his way and 
raising his eyes said: 

“Gen’men, if you jus’ as leb, we mought go on de toder 
side ob de lake. De say dat nigh heah is a tur’able hainted 
place.” 
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The Maid on the Steps 
Carrie Floyd, 1918. 


"Twas a balmy summer evening; 
She stood without the door 

Calmly watching men and women, 
As they glided ’cross the floor. 


There upon the marble step 
Crept the little child, 

As she watched the people dance 
For their pleasure wild. 


From the dance hall came a lady— 
Oh, so wild and gay! 

Then she quickly snatched the child 
“May,” she shrieked, “My little May!” 


Two long years it was ago, 
Gypsies stole her child: 

She was to a siren changed— 
Now, she’s oh! so mild. 


Skeiches 


Picture from Nature 


It was an old-fashioned house standing far back on an 
immense lawn that was almost covered with gigantic oaks 
and maples, and bordered with cedars and long-leafed pines, 
in whose branches the birds sang and nested year after year. 
The wax-like blossoms of the magnolias filled the air with 
their heavy, sweet perfume. A driveway bordered thelawn, and 
the broad walk led from the gate to the steps, on each side 
of which were great rose bushes, violets, jonquils and beds 
of cannas. he house itself was weatherbeaten and grey 
but great clusters of wisteria trained around the rough col- 
umns and. balustrade waved their pretty heads and nodded 
in the breeze, giving a peaceful, picturesque look to the 
place. 


LeBeae 


Visiting Hour 


When all the toils of study hour are o’er, 

And many eyes have almost closed in sleep, 
There comes a pealing ring on every floor, 
That causes many a sleepy girl to leap. 

The silent rooms with joyous mirth are ringing, 
O’er all the practice halls there comes a hush, 
For everyone her sweetest note is bringing. 
And on the winding stairs there is a rush. 
Then some with eager eyes seek on the stair 
The nearest route to visit their true love, 
While others joyfully expect to share, 

Great feasts prepared in secrecy above. 

Oh! if this hour would never, never end, 
Then what a gforious college life we'd spend! 


L. McC., 719. 
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An Hour in the Woods 


Early one morning, during the Easter holidays, messen- 
gers were sent to all parts of the building and campus to 
announce to the few girls who remained, that they were to 
have dinner in the woods nearby, if all were willing. 

Of course everybody agreed, as girls are always anxious 
to roam the woods and dream—especially in spring. They 
were to be ready to leave at 10:30. During the time be- 
tween the announcement and departure every girl’s room 
in college was searched for caps, hats, sweaters, or any- 
thing wearable to a picnic. 

Strictly at 10:30 the bell sounded and the girls, arrayed 
in picnic attire, came talking, giggling and running from 
all directions. They were sent to the back veranda where 
the president was guarding a collection of cooking utensils. 

In a few minutes everyone was gone, carrying pots, pans, 
water and best of all a sufficient supply of ham and eggs. 
They crossed the dam, near the college, and went over the 
hill. After walking around almost in a circle for several 
minutes a place was reached in which to cook and eat the 
much desired dinner. 

The president, with the aid of a few girls and a dull 
hatchet, cleared a place and built a roaring fire. The eggs 
were boiling and the ham frying when the question of bread 
arose. Fortunately one girl had been thoughtful enough to 
bring a generous supply as well as a great dish of pickles. 

The girls, being very anxious for a picture of their first 
picnic at Chowan, eagerly watched for a ray of sunlight, 
by which to snap the party as they stood around the fire. 
But, as the day was very cloudy, it was an exceedingly 
difficult task. However, by having someone hold the kodak 
and watch for the sun, while the others stood ready to have 
the picture made, the great task was finally accomplished. 

-A few minutes after this feat, dinner was ready and every- 
one did full justice to it—especially the ham. Suddenly 
several sleepy looking teachers appeared, and complimented 
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the dinner, but did not stay long when they found that most 
of it had been eaten. 

After dinner the company settled down to gossip a while, 
but a roll of thunder warned them of a threatening storm. 
They immediately collected all remaining things, put out 
the 'fire and returned to the college. ‘The remainder of the 
feast was given to the servants, and almost everyone retired 
to the front veranda, in order to catch a glimpse of the pas- 
sersby, should there be any. Soon the veranda too was 
vacated as the rain came in torrents—but even this down- 
pour could not darken the happy hour spent in the woods. 

Eau: 
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énitorials 


It is an amazing fact that college girls 

College Girls aNd do not read the best current literature 

the Times. except when it is assigned for class. After 

study hour groups of girls may be seen 

in the reading room deeply interested in the society col- 

umns, the jokes or pictures of the lightest magazines on the 
table. 

Although they read these light magazines when left to 
their own choice, they prove that they know how to appre- 
ciate the best periodicals by the interest shown when they 
have to read them. I have in mind the members of a cer- 
tain English class, who, when they have an article to review 
for the following day can concentrate their minds in a 
crowded reading room, paying no attention to whispering 
neighbors who would entice them from a less interesting: 
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lesson. These articles require their attention and thought; 
while those of the light magazines do not, and yet they like 
them. 

Aside from the element of interest it is very important 
that a college girl should keep up with the times. ‘The 
college recognizes this and provides the best news magazines 
and a quiet, comfortable place for them to be read. Out- 
siders expect college girls to be intelligent on things of gen- 
eral interest, and unless they do some reading outside of 
class work they cannot hope to be. It is true that we learn 
something of the conditions of the world on the different 
classes, especially history, but the class periods are too 
short to drill each girl individually. These things she must 
learn for herself and there is no better place to learn than 
in the best news magazines. 

The time has been when a college girl need not know 
anything except French, music and a little English, but now 
a graduate is expected to be as broad-minded as her brother. 
She is capable of filling the same positions, so there is no 
reason why she should not prepare herself for these places. 
‘This shé cannot do unless along with the mathematics, his- 
tory and economics, she knows the conditions and needs 
of the world. Since the college recognizes the importance 
of a girl keeping up with the times, and outsiders expect it, 
she has a two-fold duty to perform and one that will be both 
pleasurable and helpful. 

How shall she perform this duty? One way is for indi- 
viduals to form groups for the voluntary study of contem- 
porary history. The members may meet once a week or 
oftener and discuss some one live topic at each meeting. 
Each girl must be made to feel that she has a part and she 
should be called upon to report what information she has 
found on that subject. This will be beneficial to each girl 
as she will learn something by her own research, and she will 
also get the ideas of the other members. If this plan cannot 
be carried out, any girl who wishes to know current events 
and be able to converse intelligently should read at least one 
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article in every standard magazine that comes into the li- 
brary. While this plan is not as good as the other in that we 
do not get the ideas of others, we become acquainted with the 
style of the writers of our day and at the same time broaden 
our minds, and learn something of the live topics of the day. 


Since this is the last issue of “The 

Come to Columns,” and the last chance the Edi- 
Commencement. tors will get at the Alumnae, we want to 
tell you that Chowan is expecting you 

back for commencement. This is your college home as well 
as ours and we expect you to make it so. We will meet 
you at the boat dock and greet you at the door with happy 
and welcoming countenances. We do not possess hotel ac- 
commodations but room can be made for every one of you 
that returns and a plate reserved at the table; but if fried 
chicken is not served at every meal, why console yourself that 
this is boarding school life and in your school days chicken 
fricassee or lobster salad a la mode was not served to you. 
You will have a place at the Alumnae Banquet where you can 
see some of your old friends and by past associations call 
to mind the names of others. We hope to make things pleas- 
ant for you but the real value of your coming is the inspira- 
tion you will bring to us. Come and help honor the Seniors. 
Show them that there is some distinction in bearing this 
coveted name and that you came to do them homage. Let 
them know that the outside world is interested in their 
welfare as well as the small circle in which they have lived 
for four years. Your presence will make not only the Sen- 
iors but all the girls feel proud of their College and glad 
that they came here if they know that they are supported 
by such a throng of loyal Alumnae as we are expecting back 
commencement: those real Alumnae who are ready to fight 
battles for them, share their misfortunes and sorrows, and 
rejoice over their success and the success of Chowan College. 
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Commencement Program, 1916 


Saturday, May 13th— 


3:30 P. M., Class Day Exercises. 
8:30 P. M., Senior Reception. 


Sunday, May 14th 


11:00 A. M., Baccalaureate Sermon, Dr. Richard 
Tillman Vann, Raleigh, N. C. 


8:00 P. M., Missionary Sermon, Dr. Richard 
Tillman Vann, Raleigh, N. C. 


Monday, May 15th— 
4:00 P. M., Art Exhibit. 
8:30 P. M., Annual Concert. 
Tuesday, May 16th— 


10:00 A. M., Commencement Exercises. 
Literary Address, Hon. T. W. Bickett, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Alumnar Notes 


Inez Benthall, ’17. 


Mrs. C. M. Stone, nee Ellen Carter Foster, ’81, is a 
resident of Philadelphia, Pa. She is a member of the Edi- 
torial staff of the Philadelphia Ledger and Chairman of the 
Publicity Committee of the Federated Woman’s Clubs of 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. W. F’. Watson, nee Arro Moore, now lives at Alex- 
andria, Va., where her husband, Dr. Watson, is pastor of 
the First Baptist church. Mrs. Watson was once a member 
of the music faculty of Chowan College. 

Mrs. E. M. Marbourg, nee Carolyn Foster, has for seve- 
ral years lived at Colorado Springs, Colo. Mrs. Marbourg 
is recording secretary of the Society of “Colonial Dames” 
of Colorado. 

Miss Carrie McLean, 94, is a successful stenographer 
in the city of Charlotte, N. C. 

Mrs. 8S. J. Myrick, a former teacher of vocal, piano and 
organ in Chowan College is now living in Murfeesboro, N. C. 

Miss Ruth Boyette, 09-10, is at her home in Woodland, 
N. C., aftr having taught a successful term in Martin 
County, N. C. 

Mrs. Hersey Davis, nee Mabel Sewell, is living in Wind- 
SOP eG, 

Mrs. Green Gay, nee Pattie Bowers, is now living at 
Seaboard, N. C. Mrs. Gay was for a number of years a 
member of the faculty of Chowan College. 

_ Mrs. N. G. Phelps, nee Hallie Owen Dickerson, ’96, is 
fiving in Coleraine, N. C., where her husband is a prosper- 
ous merchant. 

Miss Sarah Louisa Barnes, ’96, is at her home in Mur- 


freesboro, N. C. 
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Mrs. Justice, nee Susie Mitchell, 1900, is at her home in 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Mrs. Charles Brewer, nee Love E. Bell, is living in Ra- 
leigh, N. C., where her husband is president of Meredith 
College. 

Miss Lizzie Savage is at her home in Franklin Va. 

Mrs. Wilham Winborne, nee Annie Elliot, is living at 
Tyner, N. C. 

Mrs. W. S. Shaw, nee Rosa Britton, is a resident of Win- 
ton, N. C., where her husband is a successful business man. 

Misses Goodwin, Durkee anl McCullers gave a recital © 
at Woodland Friday night, April 14th, for the interest of 
the Chowan Club there. 

Miss Mina Holloman is at her home in Ahoskie, N. C. 

Mrs. Lawrence, nee Annie Scarborough, is living in Mid- 
dlesex, N. C. 

Mrs. J. Eley, nee Maude Powell, is at home in Tunis, 
INGO? 


Found in Museum 


On the 18th of April, 1896, a row of sprouted pecan 
nuts was planted on the east side of the lawn, beginning 
just outside of the east drive gate. 

The nuts were planted by President J. B. Brewer. He 
was assisted in the planting 


1st by Maude Gary Kiven. 

2nd by Essie Pruden Burden. 

3rd by Zephia Naomi Brown. 

4th (which was a scaly-bark hickory) by Francenia New- 
kirk Powers. 

5th by Blanche Halsey Vann. 

6th by Josephine Hortense Vann. 

7th by Ella Wingate Early. 

8th by Annie Thompson Boushall. 

9th by Ida May Sykes. 
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10th by Ida Ethel Adams. 

11th by Zeula Ann Holmes. 
12th by Sarah Louisa Barnes. 
13th by Ella Larvina Coggins 
14th by Miss Edwina Luster. 
15th by Mary Alice Brewer. 
16th by Margaret McGee Carlton. 
17th by Hallie Owen Dickerson. 
18th by Miss Ida Viola Kent. 
19th by Lillie Vance White. 
20th by Ordie Frances Hoodley. 
21st by Josephine Elliott. 

22nd by Margaret Baxter Bell. 


These girls, with the exception of Mary Brewer, com- 
posed the Botany and Senior Classes. 

Edwina Luster, teacher of Botany. 

Ida Viola Kent, teacher of Moral Philosophy. 


The Chowan College Club of Woodland met on the even- 
ing of April 3rd in the home of Mrs. I. H. Cook. It was 
decided to have Misses Durkee and Goodwin, teachers from 
Chowan College, to give a recital here Friday evening, 
April 14th. We hope that a large crowd will be present to 
show their appreciation of this high class entertainment. 
For Easter Monday our Club has planned a “White Sale.” 
Also refreshments will be served. Come and look at the 
exhibit of beautiful hand work. 

The social feature of our meeting was greatly enjoyed. 
The hostess gave a “Geographical Contest,” in which our 
faithful President, Miss Sibyl Harrell, made the highest 
gerade, to whom was awarded a beautiful hand-made cen- 
terpiece. 

Refreshments were served by Mrs. Cooke, who proved 
herself to be an ideal hostess. 


Exchange Department 


Bettie Williams Tayloe, Editor. 


It is always with pleasure that we take 
Mary Baldwin up Mary Baldwin Miscellany. Combining 
Miscellany. attractive appearance and neatness of ar- 
rangement, it comes to us as a magazine 
of high order. It shows a wide variety in the type of con- 
tributions and the good, clear style is compatible with the 
subject matter. The stories are all original. “The Way 
of a Maid” is a delightful little piece of fiction, but the 
author goes too much into detail without leaving much for 
the imagination to work out. ‘Minus Feet” is cleverly 
written. On the whole, your prose is good and shows a dis- 
tinct literary spirit in the college. Evidently Spring has 
been inspiring to young poets. There is scarcely a maga- 
zine that does not contain a poem on Spring. A feeling 
of joy pervades the “Spring” poem of the Mary Baldwin 
Miscellany. Its meter is good and it 1s suggestive in its 
descriptions. ‘‘The Wreck of Her Joy,” on the effects of 
Woman Suffrage, is fine because of its humor. The edi- 
torial department is rather modest and a good part of it 
would have been more appropriate under the head of ‘“Col- 
lege Notes.” The exchange department is admirably con- 
ducted. Altogether we consider your magazine exceedingly 
praise-worthy and we hope that you will maintain your 
present standard—that of a well-balanced monthly. 


The March number of the Tennessee 

Tennessee College College Magazine is one of the most cred- 
Magazine, itable issues that it has been our pleas- 
ure to receive. It overflows with good 

things. We take a peep inside and lo! we find life—real 
life, instead of dreary existence. “Effect of war on Ameri- 
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can Art” is a highly interesting and instructive article. Tt 
does a person good to see the college magazine introducing 
into its departments material that shows the widening scope 
of its work. From “On Happy Days That Are Past and 
Gone” we get a clearer reproduction of the days of slavery. 
Its dialect is good and it is full of wit and humor, but is 
rather short. We wish especially to commend you on your 
number of poems as well as the quality. “On Her Six- 
teenth Birthday” is a very pleasing bit of verse and the 
author of the two poems “On the Dedication of a Temple 
to Apollo” and “To Thaliarchus” shows great skill as a poet. 
The editorial work is excellent. We are always glad to 
come upon such articles as “Cramming vs. Thinking.” It 
possesses a degree of originality and is an informal and 
wide awake discussion. We have, however, two criticisms 
to offer. It seems entirely too late to be publishing in a 
March issue, December programs and accounts of your 
Christmas dinner, no matter how sumptuous it may have 
been. Another, the Alumnae department is lacking. The 
addition of this department will add greatly to your maga- 
zine and will certainly make it of more interest to the former 
students of your college. With these two criticisms we 
pass your magazine as one of the very best we have received. 
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Anne Hasseltine Circle (Y. W. A.) Notes 
Frances Benthall, ’17. 


We were fortunate in having two delegates to attend the 
Woman’s Missionary Union at Winston-Salem, March 21-24. 
For a short while on two evenings they reviewed for us the 
entire trip from leaving college to returning. Needless to 
say these reports were enjoyed by all and many useful ideas 
were brought back that we are hoping to put in practice 
soon. We feel very proud of the fact that we were the first 
college in the state to organize an Anne Hasseltine Circle, 
and our circle was the only one represented at the meeting. 

For our regular meeting in March Miss Williams read 
to us the “‘Round Robin Letters” of the class of ’fifteen of 
the Missionary Training School. These gave us new insight 
into the lives of the young missionaries who have just en- 
tered the work. One letter of special interest was from 
our association missionary to China, Miss Pearl Johnson. 
Another interesting one was from Miss Chiles now in Japan. 
She vividly describes the beautiful scenery on her trip to 
Fukuoka, her kindergarten there and the task she had learn- 
ing “the unbearable Japanese language.’’ 

The members of the Anne Hasseltine Circle are planning 
to give “The Training School Episode” as a part of their 
May meeting program. We have a personal interest in this 
school as we have one of its graduates for our Bible teacher. 
This play will help us to understand more clearly the great 
work this institution is doing. 

We have felt that we Wie time in recording the atten- 
dance and collection at our Anne Hasseltine meetings. This 
is now dispensed with, for a “record board of attendance” 
hangs just outside He chapel door in which each member 
drops her card of attendance with dues as she enters. 

For two weeks the members of Sociology class led in 
Evening Watch. Their subjects were vital questions of 
everyday life and were well rendered. 
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With the lengthening days of spring we have removed our 
place of meeting from the chapel to our beautiful campus. 
Hand-painted flower posters form suitable announcements 
for out-of-doors meetings, and the programs prove all that 
they are announced to be. 

In order that the summer will make no tear in our 
work we shall elect officers for next year before school closes. 
A committee will be appointed to write to new girls during 
the summer and welcome them in the fall. 
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The Funny Bone 
Vesta Benthall, Editor. 


Miss Wynn—“David Lloyd George is one of my ardent 
admirers.” (Meaning that she admired him.) 


Grace P.—Bettie Williams, who wrote White Rose that 
you are studying ?”’ 

Bettie W.—‘‘It’s anonymous.” 

Grace—‘‘Well, who on earth is he? I’ve never heard of 
him before.” 


Lillian—“Miss Middleton, what are you painting?’ 

Miss M.—“Don’t know yet and will not until I’ve fin- 
ished it.” 

Alma—‘‘What number is your fountain pen, Mary?” 

Mary—*“T don’t know, I haven’t counted it.” 


Miss A.—‘Can anyone tell me where Asia Minor is on 
this map ?”’ 
Helen—“Yes, mam, it’s in Europe.” 


“Nell, here is your hectaphone,” said Lillian, handing 
her a metrenone. 


Miss Lette—“Why would you enclose: ‘A new command- 
ment I give unto you that ye love one another? ” 
Louise—‘Because they are your words.” 


Miss Herring—“Where is Ruby? Is she ill?” 


Lizzie—“No mam, she is sick.” 
“Rosa Whitley! Rosa Whitley!” someone called from 
the first floor. 


Janie Blow stuck her head from her door and called back 
“She’s taking agriculture—oh, I mean physical culture.” 


Someone in a group on the porch asked, “Who is Charlie 
Chaplin ?” 


“Oh!” volunteered another, “He’s a big preacher.” 
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JUNIOR CLASS. 
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Helen “Winborn ee. oot eee ee Business Manager 


WYNN BROS. 


Murfreesboro Greatest Store 


Headquarters for College Students 


Interesting showing of exclusive fall and winter styles in 
WOMEN’S SUITS AND COATS 


at extremely moderate prices. Reproductions of imported models from the 
foremost Paris shops. 


Prices Ranging from $10 to $25 


DRESS GOODS 


Newest weaves and colorings are shown in the woolen fabrics in Plaids, Solids, 
and Roman Stripes. 


SHOE DEPARTMENT 


Season’s smartest styles in walking and dress boots in QUEEN QUALITY, 
BOSTON FAVORITE, DOLLY MADISON, and other 
desirable makes. 


Attractive Models in Waists and Silk Petticoats 
CORRECT CORSETRY 


Corsets for the new figure. The new fashions demand new lines which can be 
attained only by the latest corsetry. Once use the celebrated “AMERI- 
CAN LADY” and you will have no other corset. 


Prices Range from $1 to $7 


Artistic Line of Stationery always on hand. School supplies, etc. 


NOTION DEPARTMENT 


Replete in all lines—Gloves, Neckwear, Hosiery, Etc. 


Yours to serve, 


VVNCINIIN BROS: 


Miss Naomi T. Wiggins 


Invites your attention to her 
Attractive Line of Exclusive 


MILLINERY 


WYNN BROS. BUILDING 


D. C. BARNES, PRESIDENT P. E. JENKINS, VICE-PRES. 
U. VAUGHAN, VICE-PRES. ROGER WATSON, CASHIER 
W. A. MCGLOHON, ASSISTANT CASHIER 


The Peoples Bank 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $25,000.00 


We solicit your account, promising 
PROMPTNESS, ACCURACY, COURTESY, and SAFETY 


Four per Cent Paid on Time Deposits, Compounded Quarterly 


G. & R. BARRETT, Inc. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
—————oooooo SS ——_—_ 
225 WATER STREET, NORFOLK, VA. 


WE CATER TO THE BEST TRADE WITH THE BEST GOODS 


HORTON CORWIN, Jr., President and Treasurer 
W. D. PRUDEN, Secretary 


The Branning Mfg. Company 


General Office: EDENTON, N. C. 
Sawmills: Edenton, N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoskie, N. C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE LUMBER 


BAND SAWN KILN DRIED 


Ahoskie Mill output shipped entirely in the rough; straight or mixed cars 
or cargoes. 

EDENTON PLANING MILLS.~—In connection with Edenton and Columbia 
output we have modern planing facilities. 

Flooring, Partition, Ceiling, Siding, Base Mouldings, Plastering 
Lath, Bed Slats. 


Unexcelled workmanship; prompt service. 


R. SEWELL 


Dealer in 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES 


CONFECTIONS AND CIGARS A SPECIALTY 


THE SEWELL HOUSE 


RATES REASONABLE 


R. SEWELL, PROPRIETOR MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


M. Fi. 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


Cold Drinks and Ice Cream 


FRUITS AND CANDIES 


U. Vaughan 


Dry Goods, 
Notions, Shoes, 
Clothing, 
Hardware, 


Etc. 


MURFREESBORO, 
NGG; 


DON’T FORGET 
T. N. Nicholson’s 


WHEN IN NEED 


A FULL LINE OF 


DRUGS 


+ 


And all Toilet Articles, Choice Line 
of Stationery and Notions, Millinery 
Department, Pictures Framed on Short 
Notice, a Full Line of all Descriptions 


T. N. NICHOLSON 
North Carolina 


Murfreesboro, 


THE BRIDE 


OF TODAY 


Must have correct Wedding 
Stationery 


“ODPACO” 


Engraving pleases the most critical 


Wedding Invitations 
Announcements 
At Home and Reception Cards 
Calling Cards, Monograms 
Fine Stationery 


Old Dominion Paper Company 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Chowan College 


FOUNDED 1848 


Full A. B. Course in Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. Courses in Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Physical Culture and Domestic 
Science. Healthful location. Beautiful 
campus and grounds consisting of forty- 
one acres. Rooms reserved in order of 


application. Catalog on request. 


Spring term opens January fifth, nineteen 


hundred and sixteen. 
GS 


BOARD, ROOM, LITERARY TUITION 
AND INCIDENTALS, $166. 


G. E. LINEBERRY, President 


Murfreesboro, o ‘: s: North Carolina 


“GOOD BUTTER” 


is protected from contamination by 
the use of one parchment paper, one 
paraffined waxed paper and the 


BLUE VALLEY CARTON 
Its always pure 


mY “Blue Valley” Butter 


It would cost less to wrap BLUE VALLEY 
once—but it’s worth more with three 


HW. L. BELOTE & CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


20 COMMERCE STREET NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Dyes 
Dr. Paul Campbell ue! 
G.N. Harrell, M. D. 
Dentist 
Murfreesboro 
Murfreesboro, N. C. 
Nev @ 
es 


CIVIZHNS BANK 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


Increases in strength every year 


Its building and real estate yield the 
largest returns, on its investments, of 
any bank in this or any adjoining 
county. 2 fs % : 


Is your name on our books? If not, 
let us place it there. 


YOUR ACCOUNT 
APPRECIATED 


WINSTON & MATTHEWS 
Attorneys 
Windsor, N. C. 


HIRSHBERG ee 
Art Company Morara Coffee 


Because it is pure and of de- 


. lightful cup quality. Always 
aE Dr awing and fresh and crisp, in Sealed Cans 


Engineering /1 jh. 31b.,41b., 5b. 
SUPPLIES $———S= 


Sizes 


Tell your Grocer you want 
418 NORTH HOWARD ST. Morara Coffee 


“ay — |C.W. Antrim & Sons 


RICHMOND, VA. 


IMPORTERS AND ROASTERS 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ThE Eo Me 


WE GUARANTEE OUR 
WORK 


—=——=PRICES RIGHT—— 


TRY US WITH AN ORDER FOR 
JOB PRINTING 


MUTUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
J. S. FARMER, MANAGER 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


eee 


